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UMITS. 



This reserve is situated in western Wyoming. Its limits, as defined 
by Executive order of February 22, 1897, are as follows: 

Beginning at the southeast corner of township forty-three (43) north, range one 
hundred and ten (110) west, sixth (6th) principal meridian, Wyoming; thence north- 
erly along the surveyed and un surveyed range line between ranges one hundred and 
nine (109) and one hundred and ten (110) west, to the point of intersection with the 
south boundary of the Yellowstone National Park Timber Land Reserve, as established 
by proclamation of September tenth, eighteen hundred and ninety-one; thence 
westerly along said boundary to its intersection with the boundary line between the 
States of Wyoming and Idaho; thence southerly along said State boundary line to 
the point for the unsurveyed township line between townships forty-two (42) and 
forty-three (43) north ; thence easterly along the unsurveyed and surveyed township 
line between townships forty-two (42) and forty-three (43) north, to the southeast 
corner of township forty-three (43) north, range one hundred and ten (110) west, the 
place of beginning. 

In brief, its limits are, on the east, the range line between ranges 109 
and 110; on the north, the parallel of 44° north latitude; on the west, 
the west boundary of Wyoming; and on the south, the south boundary 
of T. 43 N., E. 110 W. The area herein included is estimated at 1,300 
square miles, or 829,440 acres. 

This area has been mapped by the Hayden Survey and the United 
States Geological Survey on a scale of 4 miles to the inch, a scale too 
small for the representation of details of topography or forest charac- 
teristics, but sufficiently large for the presentation of the broader facts 
of distribution. 

The forest conditions of this reserve were examined by Dr. T. S. 
Brandegee, the well-known botanist, of San Diego, California, who 
devoted nearly three months to the examination of this reserve and 
that portion of the Yellowstone Reserve lying south of Yellowstone 
Park. This report has been prepared from notes furnished by him. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

The principal relief features are simple. Traversing the reserve from 
north to south, near its western boundary, is the Teton Range, descend- 
ing rather steeply to the west into the valley of Pierre River, the 
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eastern portion of which is included within the reserve. On the east 
the mountains descend by a precipitous wall io a broad valley, Jackson 
Hole, which also traverses the reserve from north to south. East of 
Jackson Hole the land rises in great, broad mountain spurs to the Wind 
Eiver Range, whose summit is beyond the limits of the reserve on the 
east. The area is drained by Snake River and its tributaries south- 
ward and westward. 

The Teton Range has an average breadth of 12 to 15 miles, and 
extends northward and southward beyond the limits of the reserve. Its 
greatest altitude is in the well known summit, the Grand Teton, whicb 
rears its head far above its fellows to an altitude of 13,870 feet. The 
average altitude of the range probably does not exceed 12,000 feet. 
The mountains are extremely rugged and rise high above timber line, 
which is here at an altitude of about 10,000 feet. The only practicable 
pass in the range is Teton Pass, with an altitude of 8,464 feet. Tbe 
range has been deeply eroded by glaciers, as well as by water, and 
there are still in existence several small glaciers occupying little basins 
high up in the range. 

From the crest the range descends quite steeply to the valley known 
as Teton Basin. The western boundary of the reserve includes in the 
north a considerable area of this valley, but as the range trends slightly 
to the westward the strip of valley land diminishes in width south- 
ward, so that at the south boundary of the reserve the west line crosses 
the foothills of the range. The altitude of the valley within the reserve 
lines ranges from 6,500 to 7,000 feet, an altitude which in this latitude 
is prohibitive of profitable cultivation except of the hardiest crops, such 
as potatoes, oats, hay, etc. This valley portion is watered and drained 
by streams flowing westward to Pierre River from the mountains. 

On the east the Teton Range descends, by cliffs and slopes of the 
most rugged character, to the valley known as Jackson Hole. This is 
a broad expanse extending from the north boundary of the reserve, in 
a direction a little west of south, to the southern limit. It bas a breadth 
ranging from 10 to 20 miles, while its altitude within the reserve ranges 
from 6,500 to 7,000 feet, whicb, as in the case of Teton Basin, indicates 
a climate too rigorous for any but the most limited agriculture. 

Snake River enters this valley on the north and shortly runs into 
Jackson Lake, a large body of water 10 miles long by an average of 3 
miles in breadth. The river leaves the lake at its southeast angle, and 
flows at first northeastward, then southeastward, and finally south- 
westward down the valley, receiving on its way, among other streams, 
Buffalo and Gros Ventre rivers from the east, and a number of small 
streams from the west. At the east base of the mountains there is a 
succession of smaller lakes, among them Lee and Jenny lakes, which 
are connected, and from which flows Lake Creek to the Snake, and 
farther south Taggart and Phelps lakes. 

The surface of the valley is in the main a gravelly bench land, level, 
and producing a scanty growth of sagebrush interspersed with a little 
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grass. This bench land terminates with low bluff's, inclosing the bot- 
tom lands of the river. These are broad, and through them the river 
has a very winding course. These bottom lands are covered with a 
forest of cottonwood and willows, with a dense undergrowth. The river 
has great volume at all stages of water, is remarkably uniform in its 
flow, owing to the existence of a natural reservoir, Jackson Lake, and 
has a fall amply sufficient to bring the water up to the higher portions 
of the bench land. Indeed, were it not for the severity of the climate, 
this would form a valuable agricultural region, as there is an abun- 
dance of water for irrigation throughout its entire extent. 

The northernmost affluent of Snake River from the east is Buffalo 
Eiver. This stream heads in high volcanic plateaus east of the reserve, 
which form the northward extension of Wind River Range. Its gen- 
eral course is westerly to its junction with the Snake. It is a rapid 
stream, and flows, through most of its course, in a narrow valley. 

North of Buffalo River most of the country is rolling and undulating, 
not greatly elevated above the level of the river; but it contains numer- 
ous isolated fragments of a high plateau about the heads of the streams, 
many portions of which have been eroded away, and these fragments 
are left, appearing as isolated hills and mesas. 

South of Buffalo River, between it and the Gros Ventre, is a high, 
broad spur stretching westward from the summits to the east. The 
highest point in this spur is not far from its western end, and is known 
as Mount Leidy, which has an altitude of 11,177 feet. This broad spur 
or mountain mass is drained mainly by the tributaries of Gros Ventre 
River, the streams flowing to Buffalo River being comparatively short. 

Gros Ventre River also heads in a high volcanic plateau, and flows 
with a generally westerly course to its junction with Snake River. 

ClilMATE. 

So far as I am aware, no observations of rainfall have been made 
within this area. There is every indication, however, that the rainfall 
upon the Teton Range and upon the mountain spurs east of Jackson 
Hole is heavy, especially upon the west slopes of the former range. 
The existence of glaciers is in itself an indication of a heavy precipi- 
tation. The streams flowing from these ranges are large in proportion 
to their drainage basins, which is another indication of copious rainfall. 

In Jackson Hole and Teton Basin, on the other hand, the rainfall is 
deficient, being inadequate for the needs of agriculture. What little 
farming is done in these valleys requires irrigation, except in a few 
localities where the soil is naturally supplied with water by percolation 
from the streams. 

No observations for temperature, so far as I am aware, have been 
made within this region; but that it is cold, almost subarctic in tempera- 
ture, may be inferred from the altitude and latitude. The lower por- 
tions of the reserve are at an elevation of 6,500 feet, and from that 
19 geol, pt 5 13 
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he valley, habitable portions range up to 8,000 feet. The experience of 
the limited agricultural operations which have been carried on has been 
sufficient to show, as stated above, that only the hardiest garden vege- 
tables, grains, and forage plants can be cultivated. 

AGRICULTURAL LANDS. 

As stated above, the west boundary includes a small area in the 
upper, higher part of Teton Basin. This is a triangular tract, widest 
at the north, where it may be 6 miles wide, and diminishing southward 
to a point. Nearly all of T. 45 K"., R. 118 W., is within this area; also 
the west half of T. 44 N" M R. 118 W., and two western tiers of sections in 
T. 43 M*., R. 118 W., are included within this tract. Although elevated 
and cold, and therefore capable of producing only the hardiest crops, 
all this land is susceptible of irrigation. 

Jackson Hole comprises a large amount of agricultural land. It is 
well situated for irrigation, and the supply of water is ample for the 
entire area. The altitude is, however, great, and the consequent severity 
of the climate prevents the production of anything but the hardiest 
vegetables and grains. The value of the land for agriculture, therefore, 
is not great. The area included in this basin which may be taken out 
of the reserve on the ground of its greater value for agriculture than 
tor the production of timber is as follows : 

R. 113 W., T. 46 N., three western tiers of sections; T. 45 K, south 
half. 

R. 114 W., Ts. 46, 45, 44 (north half) N. 

R. 115 W., Ts. 46, 45, 44, 43 (west half) N. 

R. 116 W., T. 44 N., two eastern tiers of sections; T. 43 N., east half. 

Access to the valley is not easy. From Teton Basin, on the west, 
a wagon road has been built over Teton Pass (8,484 feet), over which the 
mail is earned. This constitutes the principal means of access. From 
the north end of the valley a trail runs up into Yellowstone Park, and 
another westward around the north end of Teton. Range into Falls 
River Basin. From the east, connection is had with Wind River Val- 
ley via Union Pass, at an altitude of 9,516 feet, and Gros Ventre Pass, 
at an altitude of 9,852 feet, and Buffalo River. From the head of Green 
River Basin a trail leads to Snake River, at the foot of Jackson Hole, 
through the canyon of Hoback River. The canyon of Snake River at 
the foot of Jackson Hole is impassable. 

GEOLOGY. 

The geologic features of this region are very complicated. The 
entire geologic series is represented, together with a variety of meta- 
morphic rocks and volcanic rocks of all ages. 

Teton Range is a monocline, faulted on the east and dipping west- 
ward. The body of the range is composed of metamorphic granite*. 
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Stratified beds which originally overlay this have in great part been 
removed, but upon the summits of certain of the westward spurs 
patches of Silurian still remain. Lower down Silurian beds lie up 
against the range continuously from the south end northward for three- 
fourths the length of the range. Still lower down upon the mountaiu 
flank Carboniferous beds overlie Silurian beds, and near the south end 
of the range Juratrias beds succeed them. Just above the edge of the 
valley of Teton River a low, narrow belt of basalt covers the whole 
breadth of the valley and extends northward up* to the granite upon 
the range, covering all the stratified beds. At the north end of the 
range the stratified beds curve around over the granite, showing a suc- 
cession of Silurian and Carboniferous beds. The central portions of 
Teton Basin are floored with Pleistocene deposits to a great depth. 

Jackson Hole occupies the bed of the fault, and is, like most of Teton 
Basin, filled to a great depth with Pleistocene deposits. In its south- 
ern portion are two groups of buttes, known, respectively, as Upper and 
Lower Gros Ventre Buttes. The former exposes rocks of Silurian, Car- 
boniferous, and Tertiary ages, while the latter, with a volcanic nucleus,, 
exposes stratified beds of the same ages. 

East of Snake River the central geologic phenomenon is the eleva- 
tion of the Gros Ventre Range. This is a short range, trending north- 
west and southeast, separating the Gros Ventre and Hoback rivers. 
It lies, therefore, entirely south of the reserve. It is a short anti- 
clinal uplift, with a nucleus of granite, and with stratified beds dipping 
away from it to the northeast, to the southwest, and to the southeast, 
around the end of the range. The succession of rocks to the northeast 
shows, first, a narrow outcrop of Silurian beds, then a broad outcrop of 
Carboniferous rocks, along the edge of which flows Gros Ventre River 
through a part of its course. Succeeding this is an equally broad out- 
crop of Juratrias, whose margin is followed by Gros Ventre River during 
another part of its course. Succeeding this to tbe northeast are Creta- 
ceous and Tertiary beds, of which the great mountain spur separating 
Buffalo River from the Gros Ventre is composed. The other portions 
of this spur are formed by Tertiary beds. 

The country about the head of Gros Ventre and Buffalo rivers is 
capped by an outflow of volcanic rock lying directly on top of the 
Tertiary beds, thus protecting them from erosion. 

FORESTS. 

Although, with the exception of Jackson Hole and the other small 
valley areas above described and the mountain areas above timber 
line or too rugged for timber growth, this region is one in which the 
climatic conditions favor forest growth, yet it contains but little forest. 
Only a fraction of its area, probably not more than one-fourth, is cov- 
ered with trees, aud most of these are young, small, and of species of 
little value for lumber. It is only occasionally that tracts of timber of 
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merchantable size are found, and areas containing notable quantities of 
merchantable forests are few and limited. 

This condition appears to be due simply and solely to fires which 
haveswept over the country so completely and persistently that scarcely 
any part has been entirely exempt from them, while nearly all portions 
have been burned again and again within a generation. A large pro- 
portion of the area has been burned so persistently and frequently that 
the forests have ceased, temporarily at least, to attempt to restore 
themselves, and these regions are now grass-covered parks. Indeed, 
the forest conditions in this reserve closely resemble in all respects 
those of the Bighorn Mountains. Some areas have been repeatedly 
burned, so that Pinus murrayana, or lodgepole pine, the most abundant 
conifer, seems to have been driven out. Such areas will naturally 
become covered with aspen in time, for aspen seeds can be carried great 
distances by the wind, while lodgepole-pine seeds can not spread far 
from the parent tree except by the aid of birds, squirrels, rats, etc. 
Under present conditions the tree-bearing regions as a whole decrease, 
while the aspen areas increase at the expense of those now producing 
conifers. With few exceptions young trees are springing up over the 
recently burnt districts, and in most places are abundant. The young 
growth of lodgepole pine is usually very dense, and even impassable. 

The timber which is of merchantable size and quality is for the most 
part scattered over the reserve in small groves or individual trees in 
such wise that except in a few localities, distinguished by the deeper 
color upon the map, it could not be cut economically. These few locali- 
ties are specified in the detailed descriptions which follow. Altogether 
they are estimated to contain 22,180 acres, or about the equivalent of a 
township. Thus only about 3 per cent of the area of the reserve is 
covered by merchantable timber in anything like compact bodies. 
These areas are estimated to contain about 75,000,000 feet B. M. 

The entire area of the reserve is approximately 1,300 square miles. 
0£ this, 300 square miles are without timber, because of great altitude 
or the rugged character of the country, 250 square miles of this being 
rugged portions of the Teton Range, and the remainder is comprised 
in the elevated summits of the volcanic plateau on the eastern border 
of the reserve. In the Teton Basin there is an area of about 25 square 
miles within the reserve which is naturally timberless, and in Jackson 
Hole there is a similar area of 150 square miles. These two areas 
probably never will produce timber, on account of deficient rainfall. 
In addition to these are the areas of Jackson and other lakes, estimated 
to comprise 40 square miles. There is thus altogether an area of 515 
square miles, or 40 per cent of the entire area of the reserve, which is 
not only without timber at present, but is in all probability incapable 
of supporting a timber growth. Of the remaining 785 square miles, 
all of which is believed to be capable of producing timber, only 38 per 
cent at present has a growth of timber upon it, and only 3 per cent 
of the latter area contains timber of merchantable size and quantity. 
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These areas of merchantable timber, which, as stated above, comprise 
in all the equivalent of about one township, contain an estimated 
amount of 75,000,000 feet B. M. of timber. If the entire area of 875 
square miles were timbered as heavily as are these few areas, the reserve 
would contain about 1,000 million feet instead of 75 million. The dif- 
ference between these two numbers represents the destruction by fire. 

SPECIES OF TIMBER. 

The timber trees found on this reserve are Finns murrayana, which 
forms the bulk of the forest; aspens, next in abundance, Picea engeU 
manniy Abies lasiocarpa, Pinus flexilis, and, finally, the cottonwoods. 
Their relative abundance and distribution are shown below. 

Pinus murrayana. (Lodgepole pine.) 

This comprises four-fifths of the Conifer®. It is here a small tree, 
rarely 2 feet in diameter and 75 feet high. When growing alone a tree 
commonly bears limbs low down upon the trunk, but in a forest and 
growing close together it may have a clear trunk for 30 feet. It covers 
large areas, to the exclusion of all other trees, and then its trunk is 
rarely more than 8 to 12 inches in diameter, although 50 to 75 feet 
high. It grows from the lowest elevation to 8,000 or even 9,000 feet, 
but is more plentiful at the lowest and middle elevations. The dead, 
dry logs of these trees furnish material for the log houses and fences 
of the inhabitants. The larger ones are culled out by the sawmills and 
known as "bird's-eye" pine. The boards made from it are white and 
full of knots. 

Pioea engelmanni. (Engelmann spruce.) 

The habitat of this tree is along streams between elevations of 7,000 
to 10,000 feet. It is in some places abundant and seems to furnish 
most of the logs for the sawmills. A large tree may be 3 feet in diam- 
eter and 125 feet high. Its habitat and situation on damp soil often 
prevent its destruction by fire. 

PSEUDOTSTJGA TAXIFOLIA. (Red fir.) 

This is nowhere very abundant. It grows usually on dry ridges, and 
since much of it survives the fires it is probably more abundant than 
if the rest of the forest had not been destroyed. It is especially prom- 
inent on the west side of the Teton Range above Lee Greek. The 
largest trees are 3 feet in diameter and more than 100 feet high. It is 
not sufficiently abundant to be of any value as a timber tree. 

POPULUS TREMULOIDES. (Aspen.) 

The aspen, after P. murrayana, is the most common tree. It grows 
from the lowest elevation to 8,000 or 9,000 feet. Large trees become 
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nearly 2 feet in diameter and 50 feet high. It is especially abundant 
at the lower elevations along the edge of the Conifer®. It is usually 
small, and in very few places becomes large even for this species. 

POPULUS ANGUSTIFOLIA. (Aspen.) 

This tree grows only along the streams in the valleys. It is abun- 
dant along Snake River, Spread Greek, and Pacific Greek, and is found 
also on the streams west of the Teton Range. The trees grow to 3 or 4 
feet in diameter and 75 feet high. On the west side, where it is diffi- 
cult to get P. murrayana, these trees are used for fencing. Following 
the streams it extends farther than the Conifer® into the agricultural 
areas. 

POPULUS TRICHOCARPA. (Cottonwood.) 

This is not common. It is usually found with P. angustifolia. A 
few trees grow along Spread Greek, more about Jenny and Taggart 
lakes and on the western side of the Teton Range. 

Junipertjs communis. (Juniper.) 

This juniper is very uncommon; only a bush seen now and then, 
perhaps two dozen altogether. 

Juniperus Virginian A. (Red juniper.) 

Very little of this tree is found. About Menirs Ferry some posts of 
it have been used about the ranch. 

PlNUS FLEXILIS. 

This species grows in exposed situations, and rarely covers any area. 
There are some good- sized forests south from Togwotee Pass. The 
species is usually common near the timber-line region, along the summit 
of ridges. Sometimes a solitary tree grows out on the plains. It is 
not used for lumber because of its inaccessible habitat and its short 
trunk. 

Abies lasiocarpa. 

This is most abundant about the timber line on northern slopes, and 
sometimes follows the streams down to the lowest elevations. The 
largest trees are 2 to 3 feet in diameter and 100 feet high. It is con- 
sidered worthless for lumber. The bark is thin and the tree is thus 
easily killed by fire, but as it generally grows in moist situations much 
escapes burning. 

UNDERGROWTH. 

Pinus murrayana woods never have a very heavy undergrowth, 
and it is often entirely wanting. There is little humus in these forests. 
The most abundant vegetation growing under P. murrayana is " pine 
grass," a grass not relished by stock. In moist situations Lonicera is 
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common, with Ribes, Shepherdia, etc. Two or three species of shrubby 
Artemisia are very abundant in almost every place where there is no 
forest, but in the forest there is usually very little undergrowth of 
shrubs. The most abundant is Vaccinium, of two or three species, in 
the subalpine and middle elevations. Elaeagnus is abundant along the 
stream banks of the lower elevations. Among the herbaceous plants 
that are valuable for pasturage or for hay, and are abundant, Geranium 
and Helianthella are the most important. 

Ceanothus velutinus is common east of Jackson Lake, north of Pacific 
Greek, on the east slope of the Teton Range, and west of the range. 
This bush is at times conspicuous on areas burned several years pre- 
vious. Sphceralcea acerifolia, a showy malvaceous plant, soon appears 
in a burnt district, with Epilobium, etc. 

DETAILED DESCRIPTION. 

The classification of the land of the reserve is shown on the accom- 
panying map (PL XLIII). In this are represented lands which under 
a favorable climate would be agricultural — tbat is, they are open valley 
lands. The areas covered by coniferous timber are indicated by tint of 
one color. The lightest shade, covering most of the timbered area, rep- 
resents young growth, or that of n on merchantable size or abundance. 
The second tint represents areas covered by timber of merchantable 
size and sufficiently abundant to cut 2,000 feet B. M. per acre. The lit- 
tle spots of still deeper tint indicate a density of 5,000 feet per acre. 
Areas producing quaking aspen, willows, and cottonwoods are repre- 
sented in another color and those recently burned in still another. 

On this map the exterior township lines have been constructed as 
accurately as practicable, and the detailed descriptions will be made 
with the township as a unit. The reserve includes townships 43 to 46, 
inclusive, in ranges 110 to 118, inclusive — in all, 36 townships. 

T. 46 N.j R. 110 W. — This township lies close to the high mountain 
divide separating the waters of Wind River from those of the Snake. 
It is composed of high, rugged, plateau-like mountain spurs, between 
which are the heads of streams flowing to Buffalo River. The altitude 
ranges from 8,000 to 11,000 feet. There is very little timber, and that 
is on the lower slopes of the valleys of the streams, the summits of tie 
ridges and plateau being bare. 

T. 46 i\T., R. Ill W. — The eastern part of this township i's made up 
of spurs from the Snake- Wind River divide, between which flow, in 
high valleys, branches of Buffalo River. The western portion is com- 
paratively low, undulating country, in which is the valley of the North 
Fork of Buffalo River. The altitude ranges from 7,500 feet up to 
10,000. The timber is scattering. The undulating country of the 
western portion is covered by groves alternating with parks. Upon 
the lower slopes of the high mountain ridges there is scattering timber. 
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The ridge rising in the southeastern portion of the township is well 
covered with forests. 

T. 46 N.j R. 112 W. — The country is high and rolling, with an average 
altitude of about 8,000 feet, and is drained by the waters of Pacific 
Greek and those of Buffalo River. The slopes to Pacific Creek, in the 
northern part of the township, are fairly well timbered, while upon the 
drainage to Buffalo River, which occupies (he southern two-thirds of 
the township, timber is scattering, occurring only in groves upon the 
north slopes, and contains much dead timber. There are two small 
recent burns in the north edge of the township. 

T. 46 A 7 "., R. 113 W. — Pacific Creek flows southwest across this town- 
ship and drains the entire area. The surface presents no great relief 
excepting a high, abrupt hill on the eastern edge and quite high bluffs 
along the creek. The altitude ranges from 7,000 to 9,000 feet. A large 
part of this township, perhaps one- third of it, has recently been burned. 
This burnt area, as indicated by the map, is east of Pacific Creek. 
The slopes on the south side of the creek are fairly well timbered, and 
timber occurs in patches elsewhere. In the southwestern part of the 
township there is much quaking aspen and cotton wood, mingled with 
young pines in the valley of the creek. The northwestern part of the 
township contains scattered groves of young conifers, with much dead 
timber standing or fallen. 

T. 46. JT., R. 114 IF.— This township also is made up of rolling and 
broken country disposed rather irregularly, and is in the main drained 
by a small creek flowing directly into Jackson Lake. Most of its area 
is devoid of timber. Some quaking-aspen groves are found in the south- 
ern part and along the creek, while in the northwestern part are areas 
of small conifers. Three small recent burns have occurred in the north- 
western portion of the township. 

T. 46 N., R. 115 W. — This township contains the northern portion of 
Jackson Lake. The country generally is level, having an elevation of 
approximately 7,000 feet. Snake River enters the northwestern portion 
of the township and flows southward into the head of the lake. On its 
eastern bank is a strip of open valley country, perhaps a mile in width 
and 2 miles in length north and south. This is a fine meadow, from 
which many tons of hay have been cut this year and many more might 
have been cut. The soil is damp from seepage from the river, so that 
no irrigation is needed for the production of hay. On the west bank the 
river is bordered by a belt of cottonwoods. East of the lake is a mix- 
ture of pines and aspens, mainly the former, which in the northeastern 
part of the township becomes somewhat dense, but is entirely composed 
of young trees. Among them are two or three small recent burns. On 
the west shore of the lake is a fairly heavy growth of pines, extending 
from the shore back to the foot of the mountains and running up into 
the gulches in places for a mile or two. This area, which extends west- 
ward into range 116, contains a body of merchantable timber of more 
than 2,000 feet to the acre over an area of nearly seven sections. 
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T. 46 N., R. 116 W. — Nearly all of this township is occupied by the 
high, ragged Teton Rauge, and is entirely devoid of timber, owing to the 
combined effects of altitude and ruggedness. Along its eastern edge, 
however, the belt of timber fringing Jackson Lake extends over into 
this township for a mile or two near the northern line. 

T. 46 N.j R. 117 W. — This township is occupied by the Teton Range. 
With the exception of the northwestern one-fourth, it is barren. There 
is a strip of timber upon the western edge, consisting of young pines 
with some red firs and scattered aspens. This area of timber, which 
extends into the next township westward and south westward, is one of 
the largest in the reserve. 

T. 46 N.j R. 118 W. — This township contains the west slope of the 
Teton Eange. It consists of long spurs and narrow valleys running 
westward. The body of timber shown on the map as covering this 
township, the western portion of T. 46, E. 117, and the northern por- 
tion of T. 45, R. 118, is composed mainly of young lodgepole pines of 
various ages and sizes, from 10 feet high upward. Its distribution 
depends upon the topography. Innumerable small gulches and depres- 
sions run from the mountains westward. On their northern slopes and 
in the bottoms there is an impassable second growth of pine, with more 
or less fallen dead timber. Young aspens grow about the edges and 
on the northern slopes. On these slopes also there are often large 
red firs. These trees, however, are in many other places very large in 
proportion to other trees of the locality, because they are not killed 
easily by fire, and may therefore have survived several generations of 
aspens and Pinw murrayana. In some localities in this area patches 
of good-sized P. murrayana and also aspens are seen, but the trees of 
this species are mainly young and so dense that the region is impass- 
able in a north-south direction. A part of this area, comprising nearly 
eleven sections, is estimated to contain over 2,000 feet of standing tim- 
ber to the acre, of merchantable size and quality. 

T. 45 N.j R. HO W. — This township presents high relief, being com- 
posed of the deep valleys of the head branches of Buffalo River, 
between which are high, plateau-like spurs. The sides of these spurs 
are partially covered with forests, while the summits and upper portions 
of the slopes are bare. The areas indicated as timbered upon the map 
are about three-fourths timber and one-fourth open park country. 

T. 45 N.j R. Ill W. — This township is traversed from east to west 
by the narrow valley of Buffalo River, and from its north boundary 
nearly to its south boundary by the valley of the North Fork of that 
river. The southern part of the township is composed of a mountain 
spur, separating Buffalo from Black Rock Creek, while north of Buffalo 
River on the east of its North Fork is another high spur. These spurs 
reach altitudes of 11,000 feet, and, as the valley of Buffalo River is 
7,400 feet, the range of altitude in this township exceeds 3,500 feet. 
North of Buffalo River and west of its North Fork the country is 
undulating, with but slight relief. 
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The spur south of Buffalo River is fairly well timbered upon its north 
face, in small areas across its summit, and down the southern face. 
This timber is of commercial size, and will cut over 2,000 feet per acre 
over an area equivalent to two sections. In the western part of the 
township upon this spur is a burn covering some 4 or 5 square miles. 
Much of the dead timber is still standing and is mainly Engeiinann'a 
fir. This is among the largest of this species seen upon the reserve, 
and if not burned would have been among the largest seen upon the 
reserve, many trees being 2 feet in diameter and 100 feet high. If not 
killed by fire, this would have been one of the most valuable bodies of 
timber seen. 

On the southern slope of the spar, north of Buffalo River and east of 
its North Fork, there is quite a body of timber, covering, perhaps, three- 
fourths of the surface. Around on the west end of this spur the tim- 
ber becomes much more scattering, only a small fraction of the surface 
being covered by it. On the north slopes again the timber becomes 
close, while the top of the spur is entirely bare. West of the North 
Fork the undulating country contains only scattered groves of timber. 

T. 45 &., R. 112 W.— This township is traversed by Buffalo River 
from east to west in a valley from 1 to 2 miles in width. South of it 
this valley is separated from that of Black Rock Greek by a low, fiat 
ridge rising 600 or 800 feet above the valley. Near the center of the 
township Box Greek enters Buffalo River. On the north and east of 
this creek the country is undulating, presenting a slight relief. West 
of it is a high, symmetrical hill, lying partly in this township and 
partly in T. 45 N., R. 113 W. The summit of this hill is about 2,500 
feet above the valley, or 9,500 feet above the sea. 

The immediate valley of Buffalo River is treeless. The low, flat ridge 
separating it from Black Rock Greek is in part covered by scattering 
groves and in part by a burn of some 4 or 5 square miles. Within this 
township, as noted in describing T. 45 N., R 111 W., this burn is cov- 
ered with standing and fallen Picea engelmanni of merchantable size. 
North of Buffalo River and east of Black Rock Greek the undulating 
country is covered by scattered groves, mainly of young trees. The hill 
lying west of this creek is covered by a scattering growth of aspens, 
young pines, and a few red firs, with a large amount of standing and 
fallen dead timber. 

T. 45 N.j R. 113 W. — This township is traversed from east to west by 
Buffalo River, which crosses it near its southern border in a valley from 
1 to 2 miles in width. Were it not for the elevation, this valley would 
be valuable agricultural land. On the east line of the township Black 
Rock Creek enters Buffalo River, and near the junction is located one 
of the few ranches in the reserve. The soil of the valley is largely 
coarse gravel, in which the river has cut many courses. On the south 
of the valley there is a low bluff on which are scattered groves of aspen, 
and on the north the country rises into hills. On the east side of the 
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township the country rises to a height of 9,500 feet above the sea. 
The slopes are covered with aspen groves and a scattered growth of 
young pines, with a few old red firs. Among this young growth many 
dead pines are still standing, while the ground is covered with others 
which have fallen. Upon the western side of the township is a second 
hill, rising about 2,500 feet above the valley. On this there are a few 
scattered groves of pine; but most of the slopes of this hill, with the 
flat country north of it, have been recently burned. The summit is 
entirely devoid of timber. 

T. 45 N., R. 114 W. — In the western portion of this township is the 
outlet of Jackson Lake. Snake River flows at first eastward with a 
very crooked course to the junction of Pacific Greek, where it turns 
southward. The township also contains the lower courses of Pacific 
Creek and Buffalo River. The surface presents very little relief. It is 
mostly low, rising but slightly above the level of the lake, the shores of 
which as well as the banks of Snake River just below the lake are 
marshy. Most of the northwestern part of the township in the neigh- 
borhood of the lake is covered with willows. This area, extending 
into the next township west, has a fine, deep soil, free from gravel, and 
if cleared of brush would become a fine hay meadow. There are at 
present two ranches upon it. The remaining country is largely open, 
with a few scattering groves of pine and aspen. Between the mouths 
of Pacific Greek and Buffalo River, on the lower hill slopes, are also 
groves of aspen and pine, and on the slopes of the ridge south of 
Buffalo River are groves of aspen. 

T. 45 N. } R. 115 W. — This township contains the southern portion of 
Jackson Lake. The land is level and raised but little above the lake. 
In the northeastern portion the east shore of Jackson Lake is covered 
with scattered groves of pine and aspen, and farther eastward with 
willows and grass. The eastern shores of the lake, comprised in the 
southern part of the township, are covered with a scattered growth of 
young pines. This region has been so frequently burned, down to the 
present time, that in the eastern part the pine seems to have difficulty 
in reproducing itself. In the western part, however, it is coming up 
very densely, so that with the thickets of young pines and the net- 
work of fallen dead timber the region is almost impassable. Here also 
many red firs are found which appear to have survived a succession of 
fires. In the northwest, at the base of Teton Range, is a small area 
of heavy timber. 

T. 45 N. y R. 116 TT. — This township is comprised almost entirely in 
the Teton Range. In the eastern part there is included a portion of 
the west shores of Jackson Lake, which is timbered up to the foot of 
the steep mountains. 

T. 45 N., R. 117 W. — This township is entirely comprised in the Teton 
Range, and contains almost no timber, except near the western borders, 
where a scattering growth begins to come in. 
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T. 45 N.> R. 118 W. — This township is situated at the west foot of the 
Teton Range, where the steep slopes flatten down into Teton Basin, and 
contains the southern portion of the largest continuous body of timber 
in the reserve. The timber is young lodgepole pine, with more or less 
fallen dead timber, and here and there scattered through the young 1 
forests are old red firs. In the southern part of this township the timber 
becomes much more scattering and the pines are largely replaced by 
groves of aspen. A small narrow barn traverses this township up the 
north slopes of the spur to the region north of Lees Greek. 

T. 44 N.y R. 110 W. — The northeastern half of this township consists 
of an elevated plateau, about 11,000 feet above the sea, considerably 
above the limit of timber. This elevated table-land descends by a cliff 
1,000 or more feet in height to a valley running northwest and south- 
east, in which heads Black Rock Greek on one side and a stream flow- 
ing to Wind River on the other. The summit in the valley between 
these two streams is Togwotee Pass, which has an elevation of 9,400 
feet. Most of this valley, between 1 and 2 miles in width, is well tim- 
bered. The southwestern portion of the township is occupied by a 
group of hills rising from this valley to an altitude of about 11,000 feet. 
The slopes of these hills up to an altitude of 10,000 feet are also well 
timbered with pine of merchantable size, being over 2,000 feet to the 
acre, over an area of two and one-half sections. 

T. 44 N 9 R. Ill W. — The northeastern part of this township is crossed 
by Black Rock Greek in a broad valley nearly 2 miles in width. On 
the northeast are the slopes of the high plateau noted in the description 
of T. 44 N., R. 110 W., which are here covered with a light scattering 
growth of conifers. The valley itself is a succession of high mountain 
meadows, with no trees except willows. On the southeast the land rises 
into irregular hills which separate the waters of Black Rock Greek from 
those of Gros Ventre River. These support scattering groves of coni- 
fers, which are estimated to cover from one-half to two-thirds of the 
surface of the western part of the township, with a number of small 
burns, which altogether aggregate several square miles. 

T. 44 N., R. 112 W. — This township is crossed from east to west by 
Elkhorn Creek, on either side of which rise broken irregular hills, sepa- 
rating it on the north from the waters of Black Rock Greek and on the 
south from those of Gros Ventre River. The township is covered with 
groves of conifers interspersed with open areas, the timber covering 
from one-half to two- thirds of the surface. The trees are all young, and 
among them is much dead standing timber, while the ground is thickly 
covered with fallen trees. There are two burns of considerable impor- 
tance, one about 3 miles in length by 1 mile in width lying along the 
north bank of Elkhorn Greek, and the other south of that stream com- 
prising perhaps 2 square miles. # 

T. 44 N.j R. 113 IF.— The south line of this township passes over the 
summit of Mount Leidy. From the group of hills of which this is the 
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principal summit the land falls northward to the canyon of Elkhorn 
Greek, then rises again in low hills, separating the latter from the 
waters of Buffalo River. The Mount Leidy group of hills is timbered 
with conifers up to an altitude of about 10,000 feet. These are quite 
heavy on the north slopes, averaging over 2,000 feet per acre over an 
area equivalent to four sections in this and the adjoining township on the 
west. North of Elkhorn Greek the high portion of the hills contains 
groves of conifers, covering perhaps one-half of the surface, while at 
the lower altitudes the timber changes into aspen groves. 

T. 44 N., R. 114 W. — The southern portion of this township consists 
of the north slopes of high hills separating Snake and Gros Ventre 
rivers and descending to the valley of the former stream. These north- 
ern slopes are covered quite densely by young lodgepole pines 15 to 20 
feet in height, while in the southeast the trees reach merchantable size. 
The lower ground at the base of these slopes contains scattered groves 
of aspen, while the northern portion of the township includes the imme- 
diate valley and bottom lands of Snake Eiver and is open, with the 
exception of a belt immediately along Snake Eiver covered with cotton- 
woods and willows. 

T. 44 3T., R. 115 W. — This township is practically comprised in the 
valley of Jackson Hole. It is crossed by Snake River, flowing south- 
west in a broad bottom land, which is timbered with cottonwoods and 
willows over an area perhaps a mile in width. On the northwest is a 
broad bench of gravelly soil, covered with sagebrush. On the north- 
ern edge is a small body of young pines, interspersed with areas of 
recent burns. 

T. 44 JT., R. 116 W. — The eastern third of this township is composed 
of the level expanse of Jackson Hole, and includes Jenny Lake and part 
of Leigh Lake, glacial lakes lying at the immediate foot of the Teton 
Range. The western two-thirds of the township are composed of high 
and rugged spurs of the range. The Grand Teton, the crowning sum- 
mit, is in the southwest corner of the township. The eastern edge of 
the township is open and covered with a sparse growth of sage. The 
shores of Jenny Lake are timbered, the timber extending in a scatter- 
ing way up the spurs and the gorge of a creek flowing iuto the lake. 
The most of the timber on Leigh Lake has been burned. The moun- 
tainous portion of the township is almost entirely devoid of timber, 
being too rugged and too high for a forest growth. 

T. 44 N. 9 R. 117 W. — This township is entirely comprised in the Teton 
Range and contains very little timber. This little is in the form of 
groves of pine scattered over the lower portions of the west half of the 
township. 

T. 44 N.) R. 118 TF. — This township comprises the lower slopes of the 
Teton Range and extends into Teton Basin. The east half contains a 
little pine timber, mainly in scattering groves, but in the canyons of 
Lee and Teton creeks, especially on the south side of the latter, are 
small bodies of good timber, averaging over 5,000 feet to the acre. In 
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each of these canyons there is a sawmill established, which is engaged 
in utilizing the timber. The western half of the township, which is com- 
paratively level, is covered in the upper part by aspen groves and in 
the lower part is open and covered with grass. This area of open 
country, which extends south over the western half of T. 43, R. 118, is 
all good agricultural land and all " claimed " by persons, most of whom 
live on their ranches. Some of these ranches have fine berry gardens. 
The land is all easily irrigable from the mountain streams. The main 
crops are potatoes and turnips ; oats and barley can also be raised. The 
money-making industry, however, is cattle raising, with the production 
of butter, etc. The soil is fine, deep, and free from gravel. The nearer 
the foothills, the finer and better the soil. 

T. 43 JT., R. 110 W. — This township comprises high hills or moun- 
tains, rising to an altitude of 10,000 feet at the heads of branches of 
Wind River and the Gros Ventre. One-third to one-half is timbered 
with groves of conifers, alternating with open parks. 

T. 43 JT., R. Ill W* — This township is made up of southward slopes 
from the divide between Black Bock Greek and Gros Ventre River and 
the valley of a tributary to the latter stream. The slopes are sparsely 
timbered with groves of conifers. The valley of the creek is open, while 
immediately south of it, in the southern part of the township, the 
country is covered with aspen groves. 

T. 43 JT., R. 112 W. — Across this township, from west to east, flows 
a branch of Gros Ventre River. North and south of it hills rise to 
altitudes of nearly 10,000 feet. The township is sparsely timbered, 
perhaps one-third of the area being covered with groves of conifers, 
interspersed with much dead timber. The living trees are young and 
small and there are numerous small burns, especially in the western 
part of the township. 

T. 43 JT., R m 113 W. — This township is drained by Gros Ventre River, 
which flows in a broad, open, timberless valley. Southeast of its valley 
are low hills with a few groves of conifers, while the northwest two- 
thirds of the township are composed of hills rising westward to alti- 
tudes of 9,500 feet and northward to the summit of Mount Leidy, on 
the north township line. These hills are sparsely covered with groves 
of conifers, about one- fourth of the area being wooded and the remainder 
parks. 

T. 43 JT., R. 114 W. — This township is made up of the southward 
slope of the hills which separate Buffalo from Gros Ventre rivers. It 
is sparsely covered with scattered groves of conifers, covering perhaps 
one-fourth of the area, the remainder being open parks. 

T. 43 JT., R. 115 TF. — The eastern part of this township is hilly, being 
occupied by the eastern slopes of the spur separating Buffalo and Snake 
rivers from the Gros Ventre. These spars are sparsely covered with 
groves of aspens and a few conifers on the lower parts. The remainder 
of the township consists of the open valley of Jackson Hole. Snake 
River flows across the northwest part of the township in a broad bot- 
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torn land timbered with cotton woods and willows. Tipper Gros Ventre 
Butte rises from the middle of the valley upon the southwest corner of 
the township. This butte, rising to an altitude of 1,000 feet above the 
valley, is pretty well timbered at the northern end, while the greater 
part is covered with scattered groves of conifers. The valley is floored 
with good soil 3 to 5 feet deep, mostly free from gravel, and easily irri- 
gated from Dutch Greek. All the water was taken from this creek this 
year by settlers. 

T. 43 JST., R. 116 W. — The eastern two-thirds of this township lies in 
Jackson Hole. It is level, and across the southeast corner flows Snake 
Kiver in a broad bottom land covered with cottonwoods and willows. 
Back of this, on each side, is a belt of gravelly land covered with a 
sparse growth of sage. Succeeding this on the west is a broad belt, 2 
miles in width, of fairly good timber. Some of this, over an area esti- 
mated at 2 square miles, contains over 2,000 feet per acre. The western 
third of the township comprises the cliffs of the eastern descent of the 
Teton Bange. It contains very little timber, and that of poor character, 
consisting of the few conifers tbat And a footing among the rocks. 

T. 43 JV"., R. 117 W. — This township is entirely comprised in oue of 
the most rugged portions of the Teton Bange. It is without timber^ 
except the few scattering trees in the southeast corner and a small body 
in the canyon of Darby Creek in the southwest corner. 

T. 43 JV., R. 118 W. — This township comprises the lower slopes of the 
Teton Bange and the eastern border of Teton Basin. Most of the 
area is timbered, and upon Darby Greek, in the southern part of the 
township, is a small but valuable body of timber, averaging over 5,000 
feet per acre, for the utilization of which a sawmill has been estab- 
lished near the foot of the canyon. The western portion of the town- 
ship is level, open, and covered with sage. 

With this tier of townships the reservation, as established by the 
order of President Cleveland of February 27, 1897, euds. Examination 
was made, however, of the three tiers of townships lying farther south, 
and the description will be extended to include these townships. 

T. 42 N., R. 110 W. — This township is composed of high hills on the 
northeast side of Gros Ventre Biver, the summits of which have alti- 
tudes exceeding 10,000 feet. The eastern half of the township is from 
one-half to three-fourths covered with coniferous timber, and the west 
half with scattered groves of aspens, covering perhaps one-third of it» 
surface. 

T. 42 JT., R. Ill W. — This township is crossed from southeast to 
northwest by Gros Ventre Biver, flowing in a narrow valley, while in 
the northwestern part it is crossed by a tributary which enters Gros 
Ventre near the western boundary of the township. South of the Gro& 
Ventre the hills which border its valley are covered with small groves 
of conifers, changing into aspen in the valley. Forth of the river the 
hills are similarly covered with scattered groves of conifers, changing 
into aspen in the northern and eastern portion of the township. 
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T. 42 JT., R. 112 W. — This township is crossed by Gros Ventre River, 
flowing first southwest and then northwest. Its valley is from 1 to 2 
miles in width and is covered with cottonwoods and willows. South 
' of the river there is very little timber, except in the southwest corner, 
which contains scattered groves of conifers. On the northern side the 
land rises gradually and is almost barren of timber, tbe lower slopes 
containing a little aspen, while higher up are scattered groves of 
coniferous trees. 

T. 42 A r ., R. 113 W. — This township is crossed by Gros Ventre River 
in a broad and almost barren valley. The hills to the north are entirely 
treeless, with the exception of an area of 1 or 2 square miles in the 
northwest corner of the township. South of the river tbe land rises 
gradually into hills, the lower slopes of which are almost treeless, but 
higher up there is a dense growth of coniferous trees, which, over an 
area of two sections in this township, average 2,000 feet or more per 
acre. The summit of the hills is treeless. 

T. 42 N.j R. 114 W. — This township also is crossed by Gros Ventre 
River, flowing a little north of east in a rather narrow valley. North 
of the stream there is practically no timber. South the hills rise 
abruptly to a high summit of 11,000 feet. These slopes are very well 
timbered. Over an area of four sections it is estimated that the timber 
exceeds 2,000 feet per acre, although some of this has been recently 
burned. 

T. 42 N., R. 115 W. — This is crossed by the Gros Ventre, flowing 
somewhat south of west in a valley which at first is narrow and then 
opens out into Jackson Hole. The southeastern part of this township 
is mountainous, forming the western end of the spur separating Gros 
Ventre River from Little Gros Ventre Creek. The higher portions of 
these hills and their northern slopes contain some conifers. On the 
lower slopes are groves of aspen. The level portions of the township, 
those within Jackson Hole, are mainly covered with sage and grass. 

T. 42 JT., R. 116 W. — This township is comprised entirely in the val- 
ley of Jackson Hole. On the south line of the township the Gros 
Ventre joins the Snake. The surface of the township is level, except 
for river benches. The rivers are bordered by broad belts of cotton- 
wood and willows. The benches are in the main covered with sage 
and grass. A few conifers are found in the northwest corner of the 
township. 

T. 42 JT., R. 117 W. — This township is mostly comprised in the Teton 
Range, the southeast corner only being within Jackson Hole. This 
portion is covered with sage and grass, and the streams coming down 
from the mountains have formed sloughs and meadows from which 
considerable hay is cut. The mountains are almost entirely treeless, 
with the exception of a few small groves of conifers on the lower 
slopes. 

T. 42 JT., R. 118 W. — This township is almost entirely comprised in 
the Teton Range, and contains very little timber except in the canyons 
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of Darby and Fox creeks. The former stream especially has a fairly 
good body of timber on it. Aside from these two canyons the only 
timber is found in a few groves scattered over the lower slopes. 

T. 41 N.j R. 110 W. — This township is traversed by the upper waters 
of Gros Ventre River, flowing northeastward across it in a narrow 
valley. The hills upon each side are fairly well covered with conifers. 

T. 41 N.j R. Ill W. — This township is traversed by branches of Gros 
Ventre River, between which is a high, rolling country. It contains 
very little timber, large areas having been recently burned. 

T. 41 N.j R. 112 W. — This township is drained by a tributary flow- 
ing north across it into Gros Ventre River. The land rises gently 
from the valley of this creek on the eastward, and is almost treeless. 
West of this creek are scattered groves of conifers, covering, perhaps, 
one-half the area. 

T. 41 N. 7 R. 113 W. — This township is traversed from south to north 
by a branch of Gros Ventre River. From its valley the land rises 
steeply to high, plateau-like summits with an altitude of 10,000 to 
11,000 feet. The township contains very little timber, neither the 
slopes nor the summits of these plateaus being forested. 

T. 41 N. y R. 114 W. — This township is drained by Little Gros Ventre 
Greek. From its narrow, canyon-like valley the land rises steeply sev- 
eral thousand feet to the summit of high plateaus between 10,000 and 
11,000 feet in altitude. The canyon walls of this stream are fairly well 
timbered. Elsewhere timber occurs only in small groves and bunches, 
while the summit of the plateau is everywhere bare. 

T. 41 N.j R. 115 W. — This township is made up in the main of 
extremely broken country, draining into Gros Ventre River. On Pol- 
lock Greek, one of the branches, is a considerable body of good timber. 
Elsewhere timber occurs only in patches of small area and consists 
entirely of conifers. 

T. 41 N.j R. 116 W. — This township lies in the main within Jackson 
Hole and contains the lower Gros Ventre Buttes and the western end 
of the mountain mass lying south of Little Gros Ventre Greek. Besides 
a few scattered groves of conifers, the township contains no timber, 
except on the western end of the upper Gros Ventre Buttes, lying 
in the northwest corner of the township. This is well timbered with 
conifers. 

T. 41 N.j R. 117 W. — At least half of this township lies within Jack- 
son Hole, and is traversed by Snake River from north to south and by 
Fighting Bear Greek. That part of the level valley lying between the 
river and Fighting Bear Greek contains scattered groves of lodgepole 
pine and Engelmann fir, with open parks and a little cottonwood. 
The western part of the township is in the Teton Range and contains 
several patches of timber of some importance. One of these, 3 or 4 
miles square, lies on the mountain spur. Another is on the south wall 
19 geol, pt 6 14 
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of East Pass Greek, where there is a sawmill engaged in cutting lum- 
ber for local consumption. 

T. 41 N. } R. 118 W. — This township is comprised within the range, 
and its surface is extremely rugged. On the south canyon wall of Trail 
Greek, which flows westward from the pass, is a considerable body of 
good timber, and ' there are a few small patches scattered about else- 
where on the mountain spurs. 

T. 40 N.j R. 110 W. — This township comprises high rolling country 
about the heads of Gros Ventre River. ThW area is perhaps two-thirds 
covered by young pines. 

T. 40 N., R. Ill W. — The surface of the country is entirely similar to 
that of the township last described, being high and rolling, but there 
is scarcely any timber on it. 

T. 40 N. } R. 112 W. — This township also lies high, being at the heads 
of branches of Gros Ventre Eiver, and consists of a rather undulating 
country. It is estimated that half its area is covered with groves of 
pine. 

T. 40 N.j R. 113 W. — This township is intersected by the gorges of 
streams flowing into Gros Ventre River. The country is high and 
broken and contains no timber. 

T. 40 N.j R. 114 W. — This township is very similar to the one last 
described, being high, broken, and timberless. 

T. 40 N.j R. 115 W. — This township comprises the summit of the hills 
from which flow the waters of Little Gros Ventre Greek. It is high 
and broken and the only timber contained on it is in a few scattered 
groves. 

T. 40 N.j R. 116 W. — The eastern part of this township comprises the 
lower slopes of the hills in which Little Gros Ventre River collects its 
waters. These hills are almost timberless, the forest consisting of scat- 
tered groves of trees. The western half is in the valley of Jackson 
Hole. It is a level country, covered with sage and brush. 

T. 40 N.j R. 117 W. — The northeastern portion of this township is 
in Jackson Hole, the level portion being sharply outlined by Snake 
River, which flows southeast across the corner of the township, closely 
hugging the foot of the Teton Mountains. The western part of the town- 
ship, including fully three-fourths of it, is included within the range, 
the northeast slopes of which are fairly well timbered. 

T. 40 N.j R. 118 W. — This township is entirely comprised in the Teton 
Range and, owing to its high and rugged character, contains no timber 
whatever. 

SAWMILLS. 

The sawmills operating in this reserve and its vicinity are few and of 
small capacity. One that is off the reserve is situated east of the 
Teton Pass. It is now in operation. The market must mainly be the 
settlers of Jackson Hole, for the steep road over the pass will prevent 
any heavy load being hauled over it. 
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Darby Greek. — This is a new mill which has just gone into operation. 
In addition to a sawmill, there is also a mill for " finishing" lumber. To 
this mill the inhabitants of Teton Basin look for lumber. There is said 
to be 1,000,000 feet above it, and the estimate does not appear exces- 
sive. All the mills saw mainly Picea engelmanni, but also cull out the 
large Pinus murrayana, and a red fir, if near, is of course also cut. 
The logs are 20 to 30 feet long, but the lumber has many knots. The 
logs for this mill will be cut from the low, damp ground above. 

Teton Greek. — This is an old mill, having been in operation, it is said, 
nine years. The mill is supposed is be nearly worn out, and it seems 
certain that there is no more timber of any account to be sawed. It is 
sawing now on an "order." The quantity of timber sawed is not 
known, but is probably not a large amount, as little is required to supply 
the needs of a community that builds log houses and pole fences. 

Lees Greek. — This mill has not cut very much and has been ordered 
out by the Government. It has permission to saw the logs on hand, 
about 75, and have piles of lumber made from about the same number. 
There does not seem to be so much lumber to be cut as above the Darby 
Greek mill. AH the mills saw mainly Picea engelmanni. 

ROADS ANJy TRAILS. 

It seems hardly necessary to discuss fully the practicability of trans- 
porting lumber in a country that has so little that is merchantable. 
The distance from a market is so great and the timber is so poor that it 
will probably never be exported, even if a railway should be built 
through the valley. There will, however, be a small home demand. 
There is a road of easy grades up the Snake to the Yellowstone Park, 
which would also be good to Victor and Teton Basin but for the exceed- 
ingly steep grades about Teton Pass. The road from the United States 
military station by Grassy Lakes to Fall River has very easy grades 
so far as I have seen it, and is said to be excellent its whole length. 
Logs could be easily floated down Buffalo Greek and Gros Ventre, both 
large streams, and roads can easily be constructed up their valleys well 
into the mountains. 

GAME. 

Great numbers of elk come down from Yellowstone Park and feed 
in the high mountains during the summer. In the winter, when 
they are driven by cold and deep snows to seek their food at lower ele- 
vations, their number is much increased. The settlements of the Teton 
Basin and regions west of the mountains have very much restricted 
their winter feeding grounds, and the settlement of Jackson Hole 
increases the difficulty of finding winter feed. It is said that a thou- 
sand died from starvation in Jackson Hole last winter. 
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RANCHES. 

There were within the reserve at the time of its examination about 
40 ranches, 19 of which were on the eastern edge of the Teton Basin 
and 21 in Jackson Hole. These are in the main small cattle ranches on 
which there is practically no cultivation of the soil. The cattle range 
during the summer, and wild hay is cut for their winter subsistence. 
Jackson Hole and the neighboring mountains being a resort for fisher- 
men and sportsmen, much of the business of the settlers in this valley 
consists in supplying these tourists with outfits and supplies. 

Owing to the hostility of the present residents of Jackson Hole and 
the Teton Basin, all of whom are cattlemen, there are no sheep within 
the reserve. The number of cattle and horses in Jackson Hole is very 
small, being limited by the amount of forage which can be cut and 
stored for winter use. At present they range in the valley, to all parts 
of which their range does not yet extend. 



YELLOWSTONE PARK FOttEST RESERVE. 

(Southern Part) 



From notes by Dr. T. S. Brandegee. 



IjIMITS AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

This reserve lies east and south of Yellowstone Park. The portion 
south of the park, lying between its south boundary and the north 
boundary of the Teton Reserve, which is the parallel of 44° north lati- 
tude, and between the 110th meridian and the west boundary of Wyo- 
ming, was examined by Dr. T. S. Brandegee, and the following report 
has been prepared from notes furnished by him. 

This portion of the Yellowstone Park Reserve has a breadth from 
north to south of approximately 10 miles, and its length east and west 
is 51 miles. It comprises an area of 510 square miles, or 326,400 acres. 
The eastern part is drained northward by Upper Yellowstone River, 
while the greater portion of it is drained southward by Snake River 
and its tributaries. 

The elevation of the region is gre&t, ranging from 7,000 to over 10,000 
feet, with an average elevation probably between 8,000 and 9,000 feet. 

Upper Yellowstone River enters near the southeast corner and flows 
northwestward across the reserve in a marshy valley about a mile in 
width. East of the river the land rises to a high plateau 9,000 to 10,000 
feet in altitude. West of it the country between the river and Atlantic 
Greek, which heads in Two Ocean Pass, is plateau-like in character, 
with summits exceeding 10,000 feet in altitude, and is much dissected 
by streams. The Continental Divide, separating the Upper Yellow- 
stone from the drainage of Snake River, has a general altitude of about 
10,000 feet, but is broken by several passes at much lower altitudes. 
The well-known Two Ocean Pass, in which head Atlantic and Pacific 
creeks, which have water communication, has an elevation of 8,200 feet. 
A pass separating Mink and Falcon creeks is slightly lower, its height 
being 8,100 feet. 

West of the divide and east of Snake River the country is moun- 
tainous, the summits ranging from 9,000 to 10,000 feet. There is little 
system to this country and the streams pursue circuitous courses. 
Snake River flows across the reserve, in a course a little west of south, 
in a marshy valley about a mile in width. The country west of Snake 
River is the northern extension of the Teton Range. It is here much 
depressed, presenting little of the rugged character which prevails 
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farther south. On the southern border of the reserve these mountains 
reach an altitude of 9,000 feet, from which they descend to a depression 
at the north boundary of the reserve, where there is a broad pass, con- 
necting the valley of Snake River with Falls River Basin, and having 
at the divide an altitude of 7,000 feet. Falls River Basin, which occu- 
pies the western portion of the reserve, is low, level, and very marshy, 
with an altitude slightly less than 7,000 feet. 

This region, owing to its great altitude, has an ample rainfall and a 
severe climate. It is probable that no part of it is suitable for agricul- 
ture. The question of agricultural lands in this reserve may, therefore, 
be dismissed on account of the climate. 

FORESTS. 

As a whole, this portion of the Yellowstone Park Reserve has much 
more forest on it than has the Teton Reserve, lying immediately 
south. This fact is largely due to the somewhat greater altitude of 
the region, and perhaps also to the fact that fires have not been quite 
so frequent or so destructive. There is no part of the reserve, except 
the limited areas which are above timber line, on which forests will 
not grow freely if protected from fires, and the fact that it is not 
entirely clothed with dense forests is probably due entirely to the 
former prevalence of this destructive agent. 

The forests of this region are principally made up of Pinus murray- 
ana, or lodgepole pine. Besides this species, groves of quaking aspen 
are scattered in many localities, especially where fires have raged in 
recent years. These are especially abundant west of the Teton Range. 
In certain localities Pinus flexilis is found abundantly, especially about 
Huckleberry Peak, on the summit of the Continental Divide, and gener- 
ally on exposed ridges. There is very little Picea engelmanni (Engel- 
mann spruce) in the reserve. It is found occasionally along the 
streams, and some is found about the slopes of the Continental Divide. 
Red fir is scattered about quite generally through the forests in isolated 
specimens. Abies lasiocarpa is nowhere abundant, but is generally 
found on the higher elevations and along the streams. In brief, the 
species are the same as found in the Teton Reserve, and their dis- 
tribution is similar. Indeed, the general notes relating to the Teton 
Reserve will be found to apply very closely to this one. 

This reserve was mapped by the United States Geological Survey on 
a scale of 1 : 125,000, the relief being expressed by contours with inter- 
vals of 100 feet. Upon this map (PI. XLII1) the distribution of timber 
is represented, its density being shown by shades of blue, the lightest 
shade representing wooded areas which are not regarded as containing 
merchantable timber, the next darker shade representing forests con- 
taining merchantable timber with an average of less than 2,000 feet 
B. M. to the acre, a third shade representing areas containing 2,000 to 
5,000 feet per acre, while a fourth shade represents those containing more 
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than 5,000 feet per acre. The red patches represent areas recently 
burned, upon which the forest has not yet made a start. It mast not 
be understood that these red areas represent all those which show evi- 
dence of fires, since a large proportion of the area has been burned 
within a generation, and little of it has escaped fires at some time in 
the past. 

Since this reserve has not been subdivided, it will be necessary, in 
the detailed description of it, to refer to natural landmarks rather than 
to township lines. This description will be given by commencing at 
the east and going westward. 

The valley of the Upper Yellowstone is, in the main, open or covered 
with willow brush. The lower slopes of the plateau to the east are 
pretty well timbered, especially on the isolated summit known as 
Hawks Best and on the slopes of the valley of Thorofare Creek. The 
higher slopes and the summit of the plateau are entirely bare. 

The northern end of the plateau separating Atlantic Greek from 
Yellowstone fiiver is heavily timbered up to the summit. Following 
up the slopes of this plateau southward along the west wall of the 
valley of the Upper Yellowstone, the timber diminishes in amount and 
becomes reduced to scattered groves, which extend over the summit of 
the plateau, covering, perhaps, one- third its area. On the side toward 
Atlantic Greek this condition of things continues, but the proportion 
of land covered by the timber remains about the same. The valley of 
Atlantic Greek and the slopes of the plateaus rising from it on the west 
are covered with scattering groves of timber, one-fourth to one-half the 
land being covered. The plateau slopes rising from the valley of Fal- 
con Greek on both sides are heavily timbered, but about the head of 
the creek the timber becomes scattering. The summit of the Conti- 
nental Divide, from the north boundary of the reserve to Two Ocean 
Pass, is either bare or covered with scattered groves alternating with 
open parks. 

West of the divide, the country drained by the headwaters of main 
Snake River and Fox Greek is covered with scattered groves of trees. 
Farther south, between Pacific and Mink creeks, on the west slope of 
the divide, is found one of the heaviest bodies of timber in the reserve. 
It covers nearly 20 square miles, and is almost a solid forest, averaging 
over 2,000 feet B. M. to the acre. The central portion is the most dense, 
and there, for an area estimated at a square mile or more, the forests 
average more than 5,000 feet per acre. South of Pacific Greek is another 
considerable body of timber, averaging more than 2,000 feet per acre, 
although near the creek fire has destroyed some portions of it. 

The east slopes of Big Game Bidge contain very little timber, dis- 
tributed in groves. The west slope of the ridge is quite similar in tim- 
ber distribution, except near its southern end. Here is another heavy 
body, covering most of the country between Gravel Greek and the sum- 
mit of the ridge, an area 4 miles in length by 1 mile or more in breadth. 

The country bordering on Harebell, Wolverine, and Coulter creeks 
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contains scattered groves, the timber covering, perhaps, half the area* 
The timber becomes more dense farther down the course of main Coulter 
Greek, Southward, beyond the divide, along the streams flowing south- 
ward to Snake, there is very little timber. This region, extending on 
the north to the higher slopes of the hills, and eastward as far as Pinon 
Peak and the valley of Gravel Greek, has apparently been burned not 
long ago, and some portions of it, as indicated by the red patches, very 
recently. On this area there are no large trees, but here and there are 
scattered groves alternating with barren patches. This incipient forest 
is composed mainly of firs and Abies lasiocarpa. It contains, also, large 
areas of dead standing and fallen timber, the remains of the fires. 

The large area of timber represented as lying just east of Snake River, 
and extending eastward north and south of Huckleberry Mountain, 
consists mainly of dense groves of young lodgepole pines, interspersed 
here and therewith dead standing timber, and on the higher elevations 
with Pinus flexilis. 

West of Snake River the triangular area north of the stream leading 
up toward Grassy Lakes is covered with a scattering growth of pines 
of good size, suitable for lumber purposes. On the south side of this 
creek, extending across the divide and down the west side of Teton 
Range, is a large area of good timber, grading above the 2,000-foot 
limit over most of the area, while in two localities, about Grassy Lakes 
and on the west side of the divide, it grades above 5,000 feet. Here 
and there throughout this body of timber are dead pines, standing and 
fallen, giving evidence of fires in the past. A similar, but smaller, body 
of timber is seen on the south side of Berry Greek. On the higher 
summit of Teton Range the timber is either scattering or entirely 
lacking. 

SETTLEMENT. 

The only settlement within this part of the reserve is a station of 
United States troops on Snake River. There are no sawmills within it, 
and it is unlikely that there will be any demand for timber from it in 
the immediate future, as the nearest settlements of magnitude, those 
in Teton Hole and in Wind River Valley, may be more economically 
supplied from other sources. 
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